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ist leadership has not been tenderly handled. The more reason
then to give credit for an act of wisdom and political courage to
that section of it which was willing at last to look facts in the
face and draw the obvious conclusion from them. It was a sensible
and a patriotic decision. That is not to say it was an altruistic
decision, or that it was the result of a profound process of spiritual
and intellectual conversion. It was admittedly a party political
decision; it did not imply the existence of positive love for the
Republic, nor as a result of it could one expect to see the Nation-
alists man the barricades in the Republic's defence; it was
due to the very sound conviction that, if the present prestige of
the Republic was maintained and increased, then the Nationalist
party, if it remained in intransigent opposition, must expect to
lose a considerable amount of the support which it had collected
since the days of disaster in 1919, and to find itself permanently
shut out from participation in the government, and so influencing
the course of events. In 1927 the most critical observers saw no
valid reason why hostility to the regime should not go on
diminishing, and, if it did diminish, there was little hope of
power for a party which put unbending hostility to it as the first
and only point in its programme. And that of itself constituted
political conversion.

Now let us admit that such a view was fantastic, that it was
all a trick. Let us admit that the whole history of the Nationalist
decision was not exactly conducive to belief that it was not a
trick. Let us admit what is fact that within the Nationalist
executive the party for recognition of the Republic had been in
a minority, that every endeavour had been made to secure the
advantages of office without committing the party to anything,
and that only the intervention of the President, who brought a
little of his heavy common sense into the discussion, had tipped
the scales in favour of the minority. Let us admit that it was
not to be taken for granted that the majority would discover
sudden enthusiasm for its defeat, and that there was reason to
feel that suspicion was the best attitude, and that Nationalist
co-operation was to be borne, not welcomed.

But in bearing it why not turn it to profit? That is what Strese-